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The Public Schools and 


Protestant Faith 
By Robert W. Lynn 


A leading American educator recently sounded a warning 
about the current controversy over “religion” in the public 
school system. “I must begin by pointing out the danger, in the 
years ahead, of bitter and disruptive religious divisions and 
quarrels in America,” wrote Henry H. Hill, widely respected as 
one of the spokesmen for the National Education Association.! 
His warning shows the worried concern felt by many Americans 
—church leaders as well as school administrators and teachers. 

Within the last decade the problem of Protestantism’s relation 
to the public schools has become a significant national question, 
The educators are bewildered by the increasing demands of some 
Protestant churchmen for more “religion” in public schools: 
They fear the repetition of the European experience of disunity 
due to church control over the school system. Protestant church: 
men, though divided and uncertain as to exact measures, ar€ 
becoming stronger in their plea for some form of religious in: 
struction in the public schools.? 

There is little sense in seeking the one-shot solution that wil 
resolve the debate. For this controversy goes much deeper thar 
just verbal disagreement over “released-time” programs or the 
singing of fone in the classroom. At the very center of this 
problem is a deeply-buried antagonism between two theologica 
perspectives, the ideology of ae educators and the Protestani 
attitude toward the public schools. SS 

This article will focus upon these two contending perspectives 
We will try to understand what lies behind the thinking of hott 
major parties to the debate over religion in the schools. 


1. Henry H. Hill, “Public Schools Must Be Secular,” Atlantic Monthly 
October, 1952, p. 75. : 


2, See: International Council on Religious Education, “Report of the Co m 
mittee on Religion and Public Education.” 
Henry P. Van Dusen, God in Education. 
George Buttrick, Faith and Education. 
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| THE PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATOR 


The Public School Educator | 


A young minister was talking to one of the top policy makers 
in an urban school system. After being quizzed at some length 
on his convictions about religion in the public schools, the| 
educator leaned back and let go. “Quite frankly I don’t get what 
you guys are after. Of course we know that the Protestant re- 
ligion helped form the democratic tradition. We say that in our 
senior planning program which our seniors are required to take 
their last year. You talk about John Dewey as though every 
teacher were his personal disciple slavishly following his words. 
Most teachers—the average ones—have never read him ex- 
cept in some philosophy of education course back in teachers’ 
college. . . . Chances are they were bored to tears. Most of us 
have probably been more influenced by Cubberly of Stanford, 
or the top man in our own particular teaching field... . I go 
to church. . . . I don’t think I’m ‘godless’-—what do you want?” 

His strong reaction reflects a pervasive mood among the top 
echelon of public school educators. It is a mood of perplexity 
and worry, tinged with resentment. For these resurgent pleas 
for “religion” in the public schools come at a crucial time when 
the public school system is under severe pressure. 

The school administrator is besieged on all sides by serious 
problems. Inflation has hit the schools hard. Teachers’ salaries 
have not kept pace with the upward spiral of prices; as a result 
teacher morale is spotty. The administrator is faced with a ne 
influx of elementary students, the result of increased marriage 
rates during World War I. The rapid dislocation of population 
since the war has created another worry: how to build schools 
in newly-developed areas despite the taxpayer resistance tc 
further boosts in tax rates. \ 

Concurrent with the economic problems are the savage attacks 
upon the public school system as “subversive” and “commu 
nistic.” First in Pasadena, and then in Minneapolis and Denver 
the educators faced a frontal assault upon the public schoo: 
personnel and accepted teaching and curriculum practices 
Recently a new wave of attacks has broken out centering upor 
the use of UNESCO materials in the public schools. In Hous 
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ton, for instance, “arguments were made that somehow it was 
‘Un-American’ to cooperate in a program connected with the 
United Nations,” according to a report in the New York Times, 
June 26, 1952. 

John Bainbridge, in a superb article in the October McCall’s, 
terms these attacks part of “a bewildering disease that threatens 
to reach epidemic proportions. . . . However obscure the causes 
of the disease may be, its symptoms are clear. They take the 
form of efforts to censure textbooks; ban speakers; standardize 
the curriculum; eliminate teaching about Communism, the 
United Nations and other topics; discredit present teaching 
methods: and change the pattern of teaching from one that 
educates to one that indoctrinates.”3 

Already confronted with the everyday economic crises of main- 
taining a school system in an inflationary period, and fearful 
of the innocent misstep that might be branded as “subversive,” 
the educator is subject to pressure, as we have indicated, from 
yet another quarter—the renewed demands of some Protestant 
churchmen for more “religion” in the public school classroom. 

His usual response is one of understandable resentment. The 
aggressive pleas of these Protestants, in the context of these other 
troubling concerns, often appear as coercion from another pow- 
erful “special interest” group, pressuring for special privileges. 

Unfortunately the educator’s impression of the church as a 
pressure group is, at times, all too accurate. Protestant church- 
men sometimes seem concerned about “religious instruction,” 
as though this was their only stake in the public schools. The 
educator rightly senses that the church’s expressed policy on 
public education is often narrowly-conceived, without any evi- 
dent concern for the other equally important problems facing 

the local school system. 

At their worst the Protestant demands almost seem to parallel 
‘the right-wing attacks in one respect. The secretive, irrational 
nature of the right-wing assaults upon the schools as “subversive,” 
I so subtly unsettling and destructive that no rational explana- 
| 

| 


EEE 

3. John Bainbridge, “Danger’s Ahead in the Public Schools,” McCall’s, 
October 1952, p. 56. 
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~ then no doubt he would be most influenced by the thinking of the NEA an 


tion can ever repair the damage. Likewise the demands of some 
Protestant leaders, although visibly different in mood and in- 
tensity, may tend to undermine confidence and build irrational 
criticism of the public schools. Sometimes Protestant leaders 
appear to be lacking in understanding and sensitivity to the 
educator’s defense of public education. 


The public school leaders and their lay supporters (for ex- 
ample, James Conant and Agnes E. Meyer) are worried. They 
do not conceal their fear of the Protestants’ proposals. 


They fear—and yet, they, too, do not understand. The failure 
of most leading public educators to grasp the real meaning be- 
hind the churchmen’s pleas is due, in large part, to their own 
ideology. The ideology of public school educators—the convic- 
tions shaped by formal training and reinforced by everyday 
contact with professional colleagues—has left them unprepared 
to understand the theological convictions expressed in Protes- 
tant proposals. 


Now we turn to an examination of this ideology. 


The Ideology of the Public School Educator“ 


The attitude of educators toward “religion” in the public 
schools is largely determined by their own appraisal of the func- 
tion of the public schools in our culture. 


One of the shaping beliefs of school administrators and 
teachers is a conviction about the messianic role of public edu- 
cation in the future of America. Henry Steele Commager spoke 
for many when he said, “This most heterogeneous of modern ~ 
societies has ever seemed the most easy prey to forces of riotous 
privilege and ruinous divisions. These forces have not prevailed; 


4. By this phrase, “ideology of the public school educator,” the writer does 
not mean to imply that there is one credo slavishly followed by all teachers. 
The teacher of your children might be entirely indifferent to the official 
pronouncements of the National Education Association. If, however, the 


same teacher were to reflect seriously upon the role of public edacatea 


its spokesmen. In that sense, “the ideology of the public school educators” | 
is far more persuasive and powerful than just the private opinions of a 


coterie of public school administrators and philosophers. § 


they have been routed, above all, in the schoolrooms and on the 
playgrounds of America.”> The educators are even more con- 
vinced of the importance of public education in the future. In a 
current textbook on public school administration the authors 
revealed their conviction—and the conviction of many public 
school educators—that “Education alone can become the force 
for reconstructing our culture.” 


This almost religious vision of the significance of public educa- 
tion in American life is historically conditioned by our recent 
past. First, the American traditional attitude toward education 
has been influenced by the optimism of a frontier society which 
trusted universal education to answer all of the complexities of 
a democratic society. Second, the prestige of education has 
been enhanced by the middle classes’ firm devotion to it as an 
elevator to higher paying jobs and higher class status. Third 
and finally, American education has become a focus or a labora- 
tory for problem-solving pragmatism which had infinite confi- 
dence in its ability to reach solutions and to achieve progress. 


All of these conditions converge to give the American public 
school educator a sense of destiny about his own vocation. Even 
more important is the role that many public educators expect 
public education to play in the future of America. Miller and 
Spalding go on to say, “Public education . . . is one means of 
relating all of the people to each other and to the common life 
-.. where families are many and different it brings a common 
way to all children. Where private and sectarian schools exist 
it is the public school which affects all of the people. Only 
through its educational leadership can come the common unity 
needed so sorely in these times.””’ 


Thus while the school is regarded as the only possible source 
of unity in our culture, the church (and the family) is assumed 
to have a divisive effect upon our society. This conviction— 
5. Henry Steele Commager, “Our Schools Have Kept Us Free,” Life maga- 
zine, October 16, 1950, pp. 46-47. 

6. Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding, Public Administration of American 
Schools, pp. 15-16. 

“1. Ibid, p. 16. 
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widespread among public school educators—is partly historical. 
Certainly one source of this assumption lies in our knowledge 
of how nineteenth-century Protestant sectarianism threatened to 
dismantle the public school system. But the other source of this 
conviction is almost purely ideological. 

The official thinking of public school educators has tended 
to accentuate the undeniably disunited condition of religious 
eroups. For instance, in the NEA publication, Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values, the authors comment: “Many Americans find the 
ultimate sanctions for their system of values in religious con- 
victions. Within this large group there are wide and vigorous 
differences. All denominations insist that the ultimate sanction 
of moral and spiritual values is a religious one; each denomina- 
tion asserts that its beliefs and practices provide the best foun- 
dation for moral conduct; many denominations insist that their 
faith is the only valid one.”® 

The tendency, conscious or unconscious, is to ignore any possi- 
ble growing unity among the churches. It is interesting to note 
that many educators seem to be ruled by a pre-twentieth century 
picture of the Protestant Church, that is, before the ecumenical 
movement of the last thirty years and before the theological 
revival which has united many people of diverse denominations. 
Henry H. Hill’s reaction is typical of many of his public school 
colleagues. “Whose religion? What creed or ritual? However 
much we may like the plan of teaching that religion common 
to all recognized religions in the United States, the religious 
leaders have not produced such a text. Nor are they likely to. 
do so. In both Protestant and Catholic bodies there are leaders 
who insist that truth cannot tolerate error. It seems to be a 
truth, your error.’ ”? 

The rigid attitude of many educators toward the Protestant 
churches is derived in part from an archaic caricature of the 
sects. (Interestingly enough, the churches are usually referred 

to as sects and seldom as churches.) Here is one example of 


8. Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in thee 
Public Schools, vp. 37. 
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how two educators describe their reasons for the inevitable 
warfare between “sects.” “The devotees of religious sects believe 
that they can depend upon their own version of truth. . . . If 
anyone believes he has had the truth revealed to him by the 
divine being, then he feels no need for further inquiry. . 
Faith in the Book versus freedom to search for the truth, faith 
in ordained leaders versus freedom to speak—these are among 
the antithetical elements between such faith and freedom.”!° 
It might be assumed that this is an accurate definition of a 
few sect groups. But is it honestly meant as an accurate delinea- 
tion of all Protestant churches? If so, then it is an unduly harsh, 
if not a false, portrait of church life as many Protestants know it. 
Admittedly most of the public school teachers and adminis- 
trators would consider this description as unfair and much too 
severe. But the question remains: Why does this caricature of 
the church, even in milder form, have such a persuasive hold 
upon the official thinking of American public school educators? 
The answer, we think, lies in the hidden but powerful sense 
of antagonism between the church and the school, two agencies 
which seek to provide the common core of purpose for Ameri- 
can society. 
The public school educator, perhaps unconsciously, is overly 
protective of the school’s function to create znd provide a mean- 
ingful interpretation of existence for all segments of culture. 


One hundred years ago, the country school teacher would have 
been alternately shocked and amused at the suggestion that some 
sort of latent ideological antagonism existed between himself 
and his minister. Nor would he have thought it necessary to 
articulate in a self-conscious way what pattern of moral and 
‘spiritual values he wished to implant in his students. Church 
and school were close kin to each other in the pattern of nine- 
‘teenth century rural Protestant culture. 

_ Today the school is no longer the unbroken mirror of one 
‘religion or cultural tradition. The dynamics of social change— 
}the shift to the cities, influx of new immigrants, and the process 


10. Miller and Spalding, op. cit., p. 139. 


of secularization—have conspired to place the public school in 
a new and unprecedented position in American society. The 
school has become the one institution having a sustained and 
direct impact upon a large majority of Americans. 

It is no wonder, then, that the public school educators were 
forced to reflect upon the school’s new function. Which tradition 
should they follow? What pattern of values should they seek to 
implant? 

The economic crisis in the early thirties jolted the public 
education world into official discussion and formulation. By 
1937 the NEA issued the key document, “Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy.” This NEA publication, still official 
thinking for public school education in America, sets forth four 
objectives for each student: (1) self-realization; (2) human re- 
lationship; (3) economic efficiency, and (4) civic responsibility. 

This process of self-examination reached a climax in 1951 with 
the publishing of Moral and Spiritual Values, the NEA’s most 
complete answer to the two questions, “Which traditions?” and 
“What values?” 

The authors of Moral and Spiritual Values are concerned to 
maintain two fronts. First, they felt that some response must be 
made to the plea that the “democratic faith” be made alive and 
vital. In 1947, the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
had insisted that “Societies, like men, need a clear core of pur- 
pose to keep them stable in the midst of uncertainties . . . the 
democratic ideal will provide this core of purpose if we keep 
it a warm and living thing. When it is a vital vision of future — 
good it engages the passionate loyalties of youth.”!! They were 
convinced that the “moral and spiritual values,” as described in 
this document, were the substance of the democratic faith. »~ 

At the same time the educators were on guard against any 
possible charge of violating the territory of the churches. In — 
effect, they pleaded that the schools maintain their own neu- 
trality in regard to religious opinions. E 

“The public schools have a highly significant function in teach- | 
i 


11. A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education for Democracy, Vol. I, p. 13. a 
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ing moral and spiritual values . . . the discharge of this vital 
function is sometimes obscured by the charge of being anti- 
religious. The schools are not. Their policy is, in fact, hospitable 
to all religious opinions, and partial to none. . . .””!2 

But their effort to maintain both fronts at the same time is a 
product of wishful thinking. Is it possible to portray the demo- 
cratic faith so as to “engage the passionate loyalties of youth,” 
and still maintain religious neutrality? 

Is it conceivable to assume that the schools are to be a source 
of unity and embracing purpose for our society, and yet—hby 
some mysterious alchemy—remain “secular?” 

Obviously the public school system is neutral in only one sense 
of the word, “religious”; they are usually not overtly partial to 
one religious institution (organized church). But thé schools are 
inevitably partial to one religious interpretation, that is, one 
network of convictions that give meaning and direction to 
human life. 

The public school educators are caught in a cruel dilemma. 
Their conviction that the schools must provide American youth 
with a “clear core of purpose” in the democratic faith negates 
the claim to religious neutrality. The two contentions are at 
odds with each other. 

But educators resolve this apparent contradiction by capitaliz- 
ing upon an unspoken but strangely persuasive assumption im- 
bedded in American culture—that values cre quite different 
from dogma. 


Values and Dogma 
Like most of our inarticulate presuppositions, the distinction 
between values and dogma conditions our cultural vision with- 
out our ever being aware of it. It is seldom expressed explicitly. 
This distinction has its roots in the American temperament. 
It is born out of a steady preoccupation with the impact of values 
upon everyday living, and a subtle subordination of the source 
_of these values in a particular tradition. 


12. Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 4. 
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One fairly direct expression of this distinction occurs in the 
NEA document, Moral and Spiritual Values. 

“However we may disagree on religious creeds, we can agree 
on moral and spiritual values. For that reason, we can usually 
agree in turn upon what constitutes good conduct in a particular 
situation. The fact that we can agree to judge behavior in terms 
of common values, and at the same time agree to differ with 
respect to the religious interpretation of the source of these 
values is an asset and achievement of no mean importance.” !? 

The educators strongly imply something many of us have felt. 
Expressed directly, the difference between values and dogma is 
“Values” are, by their nature, public convictions shared by every 
segment in American society. “Dogma” (or religious creeds) 
something private to every individual. “Values” seem to express 
our basic unity of conviction. “Dogma” is added or extra, an 
expression of each person’s religious needs. After all, is not 
religion more or less a private affair between God and man? 

“Values” are assumed to be good, providing a sense of unity 
and embracing purpose for all Americans. “Dogma,” on the 
other hand, is usually prejudged as disruptive, bringing dissen- 
tion and harmful controversy. 

On occasion this distinction provokes impatience and irritation 
at “dogma” for its disuniting consequences. Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, 
a good friend of public education in America, tangentially ex- 
presses such irritation in blasting the “released-time” program: 


“The school needs all of its time to improve the education of 


our children and to center upon the task of developing the 
morality and strength of character that are ideals common to 
men of all religious faiths. This task is made difficult when the 
Churches force the school to engage in programs that generate 
divisiveness.” !4 

The same distinction between values and dogma conditions 
Henry H. Hill’s apprehension over the prospect of “religion” 


in the public schools. He says, “As a Presbyterian I have re- 


13, Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 33. 


14, Agnes E, Meyer, “The Clerical Challenge to the Schools,” Atlantic 
Monthly, p. 46, ee 1952. 
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sponsibility to see that Presbyterian religious values are taught 
to Presbyterian children . . . through Sunday school and vaca- 
tion schools . . . leaving the public schools to provide those 
relatively non-controversial values and learnings necessary to 
American citizenship.” 5 

This popular distinction is firmly grounded in the American 
abhorrence of the wearisome and fruitless theological battles of 
the past. For most of us, even the word “dogma” carries over- 
‘tones of strife and dissension. 

Ironically enough, the most bitter theological squabbles oc- 
curred at a time when the country was generally unified in the 
Christian faith. Most of the disputants in these sectarian fights 
were rival denominations. And so it was the natural reaction 
for the pragmatic American temper to stress the common values 
juniting all those within the Christian tradition rather than the 
dogma that divided. 

Today, however, the religious situation has been radically 
altered. As was pointed out, the twentieth century American 
public schools are in a unique position. 

In the nineteenth century rural town the school teacher could 
‘rely upon the local parson to educate his students as to the. 
‘Christian interpretation of the sources of these “values.” 

The American school teacher has no such assurance at the 
present time. His students do not have the one common under- 
standing of the religious faith behind these values. The result? 
If the public school educators are in any measure successful in 
inspiring American youth to find the core of purpose for their 
life in the “democratic faith,” then to that degree the public 
schools are performing a religious function. The “democratic 
faith” has become another context of religious faith, the source 
and sanction of the “moral and spiritual values.” 

This is the heart of the problem. The recent rethinking of 
the function of the public school has also destroyed any meaning 
eft in the distinction between “values” and “dogma.” Surely 
the public school educators cannot continue to plead that the 


importance of moral and spiritual values. To teach these values 
without relating them to one acknowledged religious tradition 
is to make, in effect, the “democratic faith” their source. Then 
the public educator is the bearer and communicator of a re- 
ligious message as surely as is the churchman. 

There is no retreating from this conclusion. The disingenuous 
appeals of the educators to the schools as a “secular” institution 
do not alter the facts. Nor will it clarify matters to invoke the 
verbal formula of “the separation of the church and state.” In 
accepting this slogan we have too often assumed that institutions 
mark the dividing line between the religious and the secular. 
But no amount of semantical magic can obscure the religious 
function of even a “secular” school if it attempts to provide 
a sense of unity and purpose for its culture. | 

The impossibility of drawing a real line between the religious 
and the secular indicates the tangled complexity of the problem. 
Before any attempt to unravel some of its complications can be 
made, it would seem that both the churchmen and the public 
school men should arrive at a new kind of self-knowledge. For 
the educator in particular, this would mean a decisively re- 
oriented understanding of his own vocation and the role of the 
public schools. 


Task of Self-Understanding for Educators 


The important reality for both churchmen and educators to 
grasp is the inescapable religious character of public education. 
Once granted, this reality plunges the educator into a new 
and strange task—now he is, in some sense, a theologian. For 
the first time he will begin to ask, “What kind of religious 
message do we have for our children? Is it adequate?” iS 
No one, of course, can pretend to answer these questions fully. 
There are many religious messages being communicated through 
the public school; the teacher and the administrator, the local 
community, and the unique traditions of each school, make for 
infinite variations. | 
Thus not all teachers or administrators will accept the the 
logical interpretation implied in the current NEA thinkin; 
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about “values.” No doubt many public educators would protest 
that the NEA documents do not represent their own religious 
convictions and certainly not their attitude toward the churches. 
The strange assumption, always so persuasive to the modern 
mentality, is that theology is something that belongs to the 
ehurch alone. 

But the fact remains: The NEA is probably the most influen- 
tial voice in determining the theological perspective upon the 
‘task of the public school. As such, the current stress upon “moral 
and spiritual values” warrants the scrutiny and judgment that 
would be brought to bear upon any theological position. 

If one examines the official literature of the NEA from 1937 
to the present, there appears a discernible pattern of religious 
convictions. It is a pattern of affirmation—and also of inward 
contradictions. The contradictions, in the opinion of the writer, 
defeat the purpose behind the affirmation. 

The first of the contradictions lies in the troubling, abstract 
character of these appeals to “values.” Though intended to be 
wital and concrete, the “moral and spiritual values” actually 
seem general and vacuous, without depth of conviction. The ten 
“most important values” of which the educator speaks are: 
human personality—the basic value; moral responsibility; insti- 
tutions as the servants of men; common consent; devotion to 
ruth; respect for excellence; moral equality; brotherhood; 
pursuit of happiness; spiritual enrichment. 

These values, in being torn out of their socio-economic setting, 
seem “admirable” but lacking in real impact. Perhaps this loss 
of concreteness is unavoidable. For the authors do not have the 
wacking of a historical body provided by a defined ethical tradi- 
tion which has specific attitudes toward property, justice, the 

question of war or the nature of community. 
_ This fact strikes home when one compares the’ NEA publi- 
bation with some of the recent declarations coming out of the 
ecumenical Protestant tradition or the Catholic heritage of Papal 
tncyclicals. The “moral and spiritual values” seem spectral and 
isembodied and, therefore, lacking in conviction. 
_ The educators have defeated their declared purpose of reach- 
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ing the passionate loyalties of American youth. A value by 
itself—hinman personality or brotherhood—will seldom inspire. 
Equally important is the motivation behind the achievement of 
that value. Thus the Christian “values” brotherhood because of 
the energizing conviction of God’s initiating love for him and 
his brother. Values, separated from their roots in a religious 
interpretation, often seem like the warmed-over exhortation of 
a politician. 


It is no accident that these values seem so general and vague. 
Values are a popular commodity in America in these days for 
two reasons: (1) The deep discontent with the crisis state of 
uncertainty; (2) a nostalgic desire to escape the present by a 
return to the past when men seemed firmly rooted in moral and 
spiritual certainties. The present conception of these values is 
somewhat abstract because they are a distillation of a memory 
of the “good old days.” An appeal to “values” is often an implicit 
appeal to the past. 


This orientation of values to the past involves the educators’ 
ideology in a second contradiction. Though intended to be 
dynamic in impact upon a changing society, such thinking will 
have a long-range static effect. These values are general enough 
to invoke the sanction of the past, and are yet not specific enough 
to suggest socio-economic change. The educators, traditionally 
the prophets of a dynamic society, have ironically aided the 
cause of those who appeal to static “values.” 


The third contradiction implicit in the public school ideology 
is the most critical. The current revival of stress upon “the 
values,” although interpreted by educators as being entirely 
compatible with historic Christianity and other religions, is in 
fact often antagonistic to the most profound insights of the 
classical Christian faith. 


In a manner of speaking, the logic behind the creation of the 
document, Moral and Spiritual Values, reflects the American 
culture’s opinion of what “religion” boils down to—a system 
of values. In one urban high school, the students are required 
to take a course in “Religious Values.” An outline of the course 
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is: “What is religion? (1) Guiding principles or values. (2) A 
belief in super power. (3) Faith and accepted ideals. (4) A 
moral cult. 


But the Christian faith cannot be equated with a pattern of 
moral and spiritual values, no matter how nobly conceived. 
Nor is the Christian revelation a ready-made batch of values 
dropped from the heavens. Revelation, according to classical 
Christian faith, is the disclosure of the Source transforming and 
enlarging our present values. Conversion is not a switch from 
one set of values to a prescribed pattern, but the modification 
of these values themselves within the context of the Christian 
faith. 


In conclusion, two things ought to be pointed out. First, re- 
sponsible Protestant leadership will not demand that all groups 
in this religiously pluralistic society accept the Christian inter- 
pretation of the sources of all values. The Protestant churchman 
must realize and appreciate what the educator already knows 
so well, that the present American society is too heterogeneous 
for any one religious group to speak for the whole society. 


Secondly, it is the prerogative of Protestant leaders to ques- 
tion and evaluate the ideology of the public school educator 
without being accused of overstepping the line between the 
religious and the secular. 


If the schools are to be concerned with developing and sus- 
taining a core of purpose for American society (as we think they 
will inevitably be), then the public school educators must un- 
derstand that any delineation of the “democratic faith” is in 
reality a particular theological interpretation. If the public 
educator gains this measure of renewed self-understanding he 
will have a new insight upon relations of the educator to the 
churchman. No longer can he think of himself as the defender of 
a common unity of values and the churchman with his dogmas 
jas a divider. The educator and the Protestant churchman are 
| both interested in the same task—that of a more adequate theo- 
logical understanding of human life for American society. 
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2 PROTESTANTS AND EDUCATION — 


Protestants and Education 


In the spring of 1950 there was a fight over the public schools 
in Pasadena, California. The struggle cost Pasadena a competent 
school administrator and did considerable damage to the public 
school system. 


The original occasion was innocent enough. The school board, 
under the instigation of superintendent Willard Goslin, had pro- 
posed a tax boost for needed improvement of the schools. There 
was no reason to fear it might not pass. 


But this election was different. A self-appointed School De- 
velopment Council, with little community backing, opposed the 
tax increase. In a short time their meetings became the focus of 

expression for dissatisfied parents, the super-patriots and the 
usual dissidents. The tax increase was no longer a sure thing. 


There was one minor but important incident in this struggle, as 
described by David Hulburd, that will interest most Protestants. 


The Sunday following a School Development Council meet- 
ing, “one of Pasadena’s finest clergymen, Dr. Max Merritt Morri- 
son of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, stood in his pulpit 
and denounced the course that meeting had taken. Had what he 
said been printed then, things might have been different. But it 
was not until three weeks later—over two weeks after the tax 
election—that a group of Pasadena and Altadena citizens, at last 
aroused, paid to have Dr. Morrison’s remarks . .. published. . . . 
It was an illuminating and telling statement. But its impact on 
the election was, of course, nil.”!° The tax boost was crushingly 
defeated at the polls. ; 


- This could almost be called a parable of the Protestant strategy 
In regard to public education. A lone intelligent voice cries out— 
but without effective. support or strategy. A Protestant could 
‘speak as an individual; no Protestant church effectively pro- 
\tested as a church. Other Protestants shared Dr. Morrison’s 
| obvious distaste for the reactionary flavor of the attack. Yet none 
had such grounding in a church tradition and theological per- 


| 4 : 
/16. David Hulburd, This Happened in Pasadena, pp. 91-92. 
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spective as would have awakened them to their Christian re- 
sponsibility to fight back. 

What is implied in this incident—and corroborated by ex- 
periences in other communities—is the lack of any clearly articu- 
lated Protestant perspective upon public school education. 

By this I do not mean to suggest that Protestants are not con- 
cerned about public education. Obviously there are interested 
Protestants who work hard as school administrators and teachers, 
or laymen in the local P.T.A. The fact remains: no perspective 
erowing out of Protestant theology and tradition binds these 
people together as a community striving for common goals. 

This failure is understandable. Protestants traditionally con- 
centrate upon two areas in education—the private college and © 
the problems of curriculums. 


Focus on Higher Education 


Since the founding of this country, the Protestant has had a 
keen sense of his responsibility for the college and university. — 
Somehow it has always seemed “natural” for the Protestant to 
give his complete financial and emotional loyalty to the church 
college. When the financial vice-president from the nearby de- 
nominational school makes his yearly appearance, the layman 
understands—and donates. The same generous giver will often 
interpret the school administrator’s plea for support of a tax | 
hike as another bite out of his pocketbook. Protestant responsi- 
bility for education seems narrowly focused upon higher edu-_ 
cation. 


Admittedly, as Howard Lowry indicates, the American public 
school presents a much more vexing problem.!7 This might bes 
a partial justification for those Protestant leaders who continue 
to concentrate exclusively upon the problem of higher educa- 
tion. The recent books by Dr. George Buttrick and Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, point by example and implication to the college.18° 


17. Howard Lowry, The Mind’s Adventure, p. 6. 


18. George Buttrick, Faith and Education; Henry P. Van Dusen, God i 
Education. 
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Still it is a significant and tragic omission. Why have we 
missed the crucial challenge offered by the elementary and 
secondary school? 


Curriculum Mania 


Perhaps one reason for this failure is the traditional Protestant 
emphasis upon the importance of curriculum. This is the second 
tendency that blinds many churchmen to the need of an inte- 
srated Protestant perspective upon public education. 

Most Protestants automatically assume that “religion” in the 
wublic schools means a course in religion to be tacked on to the 
urriculum. The debate, as it is now being argued, revolves 
round the one question—is there any feasible religion course 
hat can be taught in the public schools? Almost all of the 
Protestant energy and conviction has been expended in answer- 
ing this one question. 

Some Christians brand any course of religious instruction 
rm the public school as a threat to the “wall” between church 
und state. The other extreme is represented by those churchmen 
vho desire a course in religious instruction, modeled on the 
‘nglish “agreed syllabi” course. 

All these proposals, without exception, center around the 
purriculum. They advocate either no change or modification; 
wut all argue as though the curriculum of the public school were 
the one battleground. Even the “released-time” program does 

ot deny their basic premise. The promoters of this program 
\ 3 that the problem of religion and the schools can be 
utigated by adding, in effect, another course to the curriculum. 


Common Religion 

No one should minimize the seriousness of this debate over re- 
gion courses in the public school. But one might very well raise 
vo questions about the validity of one of the solutions proposed 
y Protestants. The first question concerns the popular argument 
ed by many Protestants to justify a religion course—the dis- 
iction between several religions and the religion behind these 
rying forms. Dean Luther A. Weigle expresses it this way: 
The American government favors no sect and -fosters no sec- 
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tarianism, but it is founded upon faith in God and it protect 
religion. . . . The common religious faith of the Americar 
people, as distinguished from the sectarian forms in which it i 
organized, may rightfully be assumed and find appropriate 
expression in the life and work of the public schools.” !? 

The public school educators are understandably suspicious 0: 
this claim to unity in a common religious faith. They sense tha 
a common religious faith, as defined by one group or person 
would be an imposed, artificial or heteronomous unity. 

The Protestant churchmen ought also to be more wary of th 
consequence of their own proposal. Suppose some “core” course 
setting forth the basic denominator of religious faith in America 
were placed in the public schools. What form would it take’ 
Necessarily the course would be denuded of all historical forn 
and of the specifics of one religious tradition. It would presen 
a general or non-historical religion—an introduction to suel 
words as “faith” and “love” and “God” without any of thei 
meaning for one who stands within a historical tradition. 

There is a persistent threat in this situation. It forbids thi 
use of material that deals existentially with one religious faith 
The easy and probable solution would be an increasing reliane 
upon the Reader’s Digest, Guide Posts, the popular psycholog: 
books of Overstreet, Henry Link and Liebman. These material 
would be “safe.” “Religion” appears here as something inoffen 
sive and vague, using enough of the religious symbols of the pas 
to satisfy lingering traces of piety, but not so much as to commi 
one to follow the strenuous ethical demands implicit in on 
historical tradition. 

The danger is “mass religion”—a congeries of private religiou 
sentiments that satisfy the religious hunger for security witho 
seriously disturbing prevailing ethical attitudes. “Mass religion 
is the strongest rival faith that the churches fight. It is foun 
within and without their folds. 

This is not to say that “mass religion” will be the inevitabl 
result of a religion course in the public school. But surely, th 


19. Luther A. Weigle, quoted in God in Education, Henry P. Van Duset 
p. 116. 
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possible consequence of reinforcing and generating its power is 
4s serious a consequence as is the other vaguely defined alterna- 
‘ive of the “godless” or “secular” public school. 


Neglect of Institutional Side 


The second question about the prevailing Protestant approach 
0 education arises out of the exclusive concern with the content 
und arrangement of curriculum. The curriculum is only one of 
our legitimate concerns. What, for instance, of the impact of 
he school’s institutional arrangements upon American youth? 
faven’t Protestants missed the significance of the high school 
‘xperience when we view it simply as a problem of adding or 
ubtracting a course? 

At this point, the public educators can aid the churchmen. 
“or they understand, as very few Protestant leaders seem to, 
tow the public schools are the crucible of society. The elemen- 
ary and secondary schools, in their view, play a decisive part 
n molding the class and status roles of American youth—in 
ow he looks at himself and others of different racial or eco- 
omic background. With decreasing mobility between classes, 
he schools—particularly the high schools—act as the “sorting 
nd selecting agency.” 

W. Lloyd Warner and his associates describe the high school 
1 the following way: “At a station labeled ‘high school’ there 
re several types of inspection and the main belt divides into 
maller belts which diverge slightly from each other. From some 
f the belts the children, now become youths, are unceremoni- 
usly dumped down chutes into the outside world, while the 
ther belts, labeled ‘college preparatory,’ ‘commercial,’ ‘voca- 
onal,’ roll steadily on. The young people are inspected not only 
or brains and learning ability, but also for skin color, pronun- 
‘ation, cut of clothes, table manners, parental bank account. 
rangely enough they are not inspected for moral integ- 
ty, honesty, or other qualities which go under the name of 
laracter.’ ”20 


3 W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall 
| Bee gero? pp. 49-50. 
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It is a “selecting” and “sorting” of a most crucial sort. A 
student learns far more than the facts about American history 
or how to put a sentence together. He “learns” from his teacher 
and classmates that certain occupations are considered “better” 
than others. Unconsciously influenced by the prevalent middle 
class standards, he may decide to take the college prep course 
leading to college and an executive or professional position. 
(The high schools admit six times as many students to the college 
prep course as actually finish college work.) 

Then something happens. Perhaps he is forced to drop out. 
or he does not make the grade. What next? Though he may 
secure a factory job or less skilled white collar work, he feel: 
a vague sense of alienation from his vocation and from himself. 
For he was “taught” long ago in school that a man doesn’t accept 
himself unless he is a man behind a flat-top desk. 

The Christian Church with its universal message of acceptance 
has something to say to that person—in high school. The Chris 
tian expresses that message partly through a concern with in: 
stitutional decisions. What kind of background should the voca 
tional counselors have? Is as much time and thought invested 
in the “commercial” course as on “college prep”? How does an 
administrator awaken a school board, composed of middle ane 
upper class people, to the differing needs of those students whe 
terminate their education in high schools? 
~There is nothing fixed or inevitable about the “selecting” ane 
“sorting” function of the schools. Most public school educators 
for instance, are aware of the powerful significance of the higt 
school experience. In the lives of a large majority of Americans 
high school is the one potential experience of genuine com 
munity which cuts across class, economic and racial lines. It ii 
also an experience that can reflect or even accentuate these 
divisive tensions. The outcome is vital for both the Protestant 
churchman and the educator. ; 

The churchman has much to learn from the’ public schoo 
educator about these institutional decisions. Up until now almos' 
none of the Protestant church leaders has revealed deep con 
cern for the Christian perspective to be embodied in the insti 
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tutional arrangements of the public school. Perhaps, in the 
future, the Protestant churches will press for a fully adequate 
vocational guidance program as well as a favorable course in 
religion. Perhaps we will some day understand how the geo- 
sraphical location of a school may mold a student’s concept of 
community more than his church school curriculum that features 
“liberal” illustrations of Negro and Chinese children together 
«with white children. 

But if that is to come, Protestants must break with their 
traditional attitudes toward public education. Their current 
expressed theological perspective upon education is largely a 
pattern of default. They have concentrated upon the college and 
meglected the elementary and secondary schools. They have ex- 
pended themselves on the questions of curriculum and “religion” 
“ourses, and then conveniently forgotten the institutional aspects 
of the educational process. 


This basic pattern of default has encouraged Protestants to act 
as a hard-disciplined pressure group on certain issues and to 
lissolve into individualistic protest on other equally pressing 
sroblems. What support we give hard-pressed school adminis- 
rators on adequate financing and against right-wing attack is 
00 often occasional and sporadic. This partial and narrowly- 
conceived response to the problems of public education in turn 
nvokes the same kind of “pressure group” tactics from the 
ehool administrator. Sin re-echoes sin. The dialogue between 
?rotestant church and public schools seems to grow in antag- 
onism and hostility. 

But it need not be. One of the frontiers for Protestant think- 
g today is to restore a whole, over-all concern for the public 
chools. 


e 


lew Task for Protestantism 

| This is not another of those currently popular appeals for 
more Christians in the world’”—or, in this case, in education. 
ie evangelistic task is not as simple as converting all those 
shoo] teachers outside the church. The evangelistic job, if you 
ill, is to convert the ingrained Protestant attitudes toward 
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education, to abandon our vested interests and awaken to the 
larger circle of our responsibility. This is a painfully slow kind 
of conversion. It calls for hard intellectual spadework, fox 
sacrifice of time and money and for loyal, sustained support: 
It involves the whole range of the churches, from the local parish 
to the national bodies and councils. But it is, we think, the most 
faithful response of the churches to their historic vocation of 
responsibility for all of God’s world. | 


The conversion starts in the local church. Each church hag 
some kind of a “Christian Education” committee. Usually the 
committee’s duties are pretty much confined to running the 
church school. Wherever possible the scope of responsibility 
should be enlarged to include public education because the 
church school’s job is partly determined by the resources ané 
program of the public school system. : 


The “Christian Education” committee should be the respon 
sible spokesman for the church concerning the whole enterprise 
of education—in the public schools as well as in the Sunday 
school. The same Christian concern for maintaining teacher 
morale in the church school should be extended to the public 
school teacher. Both are resources which need protection. 


The same kind of parallel concern would apply to every prob 
lem in both public and church school. If there is a new bon 
issue or tax vote proposal up for election, the committee woul 
be responsible for analyzing and evaluating these demands and, ii 
approved, to rally the support of the whole church constituency 

Another facet of the responsibility of this “Christian Educa 
tion” committee would be to interpret and perhaps to take 
action in cases where the school system is branded as “subver 
sive.” Had there been strong, active committees along these lines 
the Pasadena incident would never have occurred. The right 
wing attacks need time and general apathy to gain momentum 


The “Christian Education” committee should be trained | 
understand these attacks, their sources, their patterns of devel 
opment. The Christian concern in these instances is to exposé 
“demon-making” and “devil-hunting,” wherever they occur 
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theological heresies that attempt to deny our common responsi- 
bility for evil. 

The committee should cover the entire range of the problems 
facing the public schools. One opportunity open to most Protes- 
tant churches is the educating of laymen to be competent mem- 
bers of school boards. The Christian concern in this regard is 
the developing of laymen who are sensitive to the varying prob- 
lems of different students. Such laymen would check the tend- 
ency of a middle class school board to neglect the problems of 
the student majoring in commercial subjects. 


If alert and trained the committee would not function solely 
as the protective association for the local school administration. 
Perhaps the most significant contribution that such a committee 
could make would be the positive criticism of the program of 
the public school system. 


"A Strategy for Protestantism 

But a renewed outlook on the part of the local church is not 
snough. We Protestants must ask ourselves the embarrassing 
and unavoidable question, “How can we represent our religious 
convictions in and through the public school system?” 


It is embarrassing because it implies our present failure in 
aot expressing our historical faith in all its depth and intensity. 
Che Protestant churchman should not scoff at the conventional 
appraisal of “religion,” reflected in Moral and Spiritual Values, 
as the alien product of the secular mentality. No, this vague and 
ronventional “religion” is, in part, the creation of the Protestant 
-hurches, the result of our inability to understand ourselves. 
?erhaps we have not clearly grasped the distinctive historical 
haracter of our faith, and so have made it natural for public 
choolmen (and the public) to assume that some general and 
hbstract “spiritual” values include, or at least do not contra- 
Hict, the meaning of our faith. Or again, our present attempts 
0 place “religion” back in the schools may be a belated effort 
make up for an abdication by Protestants of any real con- 
ern with the larger culture. The imperative implied in this 
uestion is for renewed self-understanding—to know the possi- 
| 27 
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bilities and failures of our own institution, the Protestant chureh 
in America. We need to understand more clearly who we are 
and what we can do. 

The challenge, however embarrassing, is also unavoidable. Our 
concern in this article has been to recognize the inevitable re- 
ligious character of any institution (public schools or churches) 
which attempts to give purpose and direction to human life. 
Thus it seems legitimate for the Protestant churches to offer 
their historic theological insight as an alternative to the secular- 
liberal faith expressed in official thinking of the public school 
educator. 


Some Protestants will be reluctant to accept this verdict as 
implying that “the schools are incurably secularistic, and the 
churches must take over.” But we do not mean that the churches 
should thus strive to gain authority in the schools. The control. 
ling purpose behind the Protestant’s interest would not be to 
run the public school, to coerce, usurp or indoctrinate innocent 
pupils into a closed system. We do not yearn to dominate; we 
want to see that the secular-liberal faith does not dominate as 
the only choice. With deep respect for the public school and 
for a pluralistic society—a respect rooted in faith—Protestants 
would seek not to pressure for advantage, but simply to be sure 
that the Protestant faith, in its historical particularity, is present 
among the “theologies” of the public school system as a live 
alternative. 

If we understand ourselves, our gospel and our real relatio 
to the public schools, then we can commence work on a strategy 
to represent the Protestant faith through the public schools 
Here, in barest outline, are some of the directions such a strategy 
might take. The writer, along with other Protestants, is con 
vinced that the problem of “religion” in the public schools ix 
not to be solved by direct pressure for pieces of time or curricu 
lum, but through long-range policy involving teachers and tex 
books and administrators. Our task is to train public schoo 
educators, whose fundamental interpretation of life is Christiar 
and who are able—not superficially but in depth—to teach, t 
train the teachers and to administer the system. 
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To accomplish this, it seems to us, national denominational 
boards should include in their scope of responsibility considera- 
tion of public education texthooks—not censoring or scolding 
the present ones, but providing supplementary sources. The na- 
tional church groups must encourage their seminaries to provide 
advanced theological training for public school teachers and 
administrators. 

Out of these training programs, we hope, would issue the 
trained teaching specialists who combined skills in their own 
teaching field with solid theological training; writers who could 
create textbooks which, without distorting the subject matter, 
would present a Christian perspective. 

One perplexing problem yet remains: What kind of “religion” 
can be offered in the public schools? A significant alternative 
to the “core” course has been proposed by both educators and 
churchmen. F. Ernest Johnson, one of its advocates, says that 
“Public education should include in its curriculum as subject 
matter for objective respectful study, the religious institutions 
and beliefs” represented in contemporary American society. 
Johnson stresses “study” rather than “teaching” in such a course 
and specifically disavows any suggestion of coercion on the part 
of the churches. “What is proposed is not that religion be 
imjected into the school curriculum, but that it cease to be arti- 
ficially ejected, especially in social studies.”?! This proposal is 
substantially the same as the one made by the Educational 

Policies Commission in Moral and Spiritual Values.22 In our 
opinion the plan is both just and feasible and should be stressed 
_ by the churches as an interim solution to the problem. 

But our concern cannot end with these few scattered sugges- 

tions. The task of converting the complex of Protestant attitudes 

toward public education demands constant rethinking, a willing- 
‘ness to break with traditional preoccupation, and a restlessness 
‘which is not quenched until all of our common life is brought 
under the sovereign sway of the Father of Jesus Christ. 


21, F. Ernest Johnson, “Religion in General Education,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 51, pp. 230-231. 
22. NEA, Moral and Spiritual Values, pp. 77-79. 
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The Wall of Secularism 
By F. Ernest Johnson 


Mr. Lynn has written insightfully and forcefully about a 
basic problem of contemporary western culture. In large part 
I agree, though I could wish for some more clearly drawn speci- 
fications as to what is to be done about the tendency in America 
toward extreme secularization in life and education. 

I put it that way—life and education—because what is wrong 
with the schools in respect to religion is precisely what is wrong 
with modern life: we suffer from a cultural cleavage, a dualism 
of the religious and the secular. The best word we have for this 
phenomenon is secularism, by which I mean the autonomy and 
self-sufficiency of the secular—the non-relevance of religion to 
the common life. The typical secularist slogan is, Business is 
business. It is not atheism, or materialism or naturalism; it is 
not a philosophy at all, but a general pattern of what used to be 
called worldliness. It separates faith from morals; it relegates 
religion to a marginal and minor place in thought and action. 

Secularism in education is partly the effect, partly the cause, 
of secularism in the culture. It is not at all, 1 think, to be iden- 
tified with the separation of church and state. That separation 
was made necessary in order to keep the church free and to 
guard against the improper use of sectarian power. No, the real 
problem is the divorcement of religion from public affairs. Some 
of the most stubborn secularists I have known are active church-_ 
men who would give religion an all but exclusively other-worldly — 
reference, leaving politics, business and industry to operate under — 
their own secular sanctions. They have the form of godliness but~ 
deny the power thereof. 

The obvious remedy—in theory—is to integrate faith and prac- 


Dr. Johnson is the Executive Director of the Central Department of Research — 


and Survey, National Council of Churches. He has been Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia, and is serving as Chairman of the 
Committee on Religion and Education, American Council on Education. — 
We are grateful to Dr. Johnson for these comments on the foregoing article 
by Robert Lynn. ‘ 
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tice, beginning with education. But religion can be integrated 
with general education only in a frankly religious school, for the 
state cannot teach religion, as it teaches facts and skills, without 
becoming, in effect, sectarian. But the very thought of abandon- 
ing our public school system causes most of us to shudder. 

This, then, is our great dilemma. “We are a religious people,” 
wrote Mr. Justice Douglas in the Zorach case. Quite so. There is 
evidence that an overwhelming majority of the American people 
hold a religious faith. Moreover, church affiliation among us is 
at an all-time high. Yet a great theologian remarked the other 
day that religion in our time has been steadily losing ground as 
a spiritual force. What else can be expected when our educa- 
tional system, which has progressively embraced within its pro- 
gram area after area of human interest and activity, leaves 
religion to one side as if it had only an antiquarian significance? 

But I cannot at all agree that the schools have adopted a 
“secular” faith instead of the biblical faith of our forebears. 
That is doubtless true of a few intellectuals and educational 
philosophers, but not of the million men and women who are | 
teachers and administrators in our schools. The Educational 
Policies Commission, in the report referred to by Mr. Lynn, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, says in effect 
that the schools must find “partners” in home and church, which 
afford sanctions for conduct beyond those which the public 
school is permitted to invoke. 

Our problem is far too fundamental to be solved by changes 
in the school curriculum. Mr. Lynn is right, I am sure, at this 
point. Some of us have long contended that putting in “courses” 
on religion, far from solving the problem, might even intensify 
it by accentuating the separation between the religious and the 
secular. Our problem is how to preserve and cultivate the reli- 
gious faith we profess and to make it a force in individual and 
social life, while at the same time avoiding religious indoctrina- 
tion, which the courts rightly condemn. 

The “common core” proposal—a highest common denomina- 
‘tor of religious faith as a basis of instruction—might prove quite 
as unsatisfactory to the churches as to the foes of religion. More- 
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over, I think it would be quite ineffectual with the youth of 
today. 

The most practicable, specific and useful proposal, I still be- 
lieve, is that of the Educational Policies Commission. In essence 
it is the same proposal as that put forward by the Committee on 
Religion and Education of the American Council on Education 
in 1947, in its report, The Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 
tion—The Basic Principles. Let us prepare the teaching profes- 
sion to present with competence, adequacy and fairness the 
religious subject matter that is intrinsic to the various disciplines 
—history, literature, music, the arts, and all the rest. Let us 
incorporate in the social studies program serious, candid and 
reverent study of our religious institutions. We do not yet know 
the precise procedures this will involve, but we must find out. 
In this way our children and youth will be given some under- 
standing of the important place that religion has had in human 
affairs. 

For the rest, we must depend on a growing sense of religious 

* vocation on the part of the teachers, administrators and board 
members, which will impel them to make the biblical faith that 
informs our culture explicit in living and relevant to every de-_ 
cision. Not by pressure, not by intrusion or imposition, but by 
vocational faithfulness can Christian men and women hope to 
break through the wall of secularism that separates religion — 
from life. 
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Sometimes public schools and Protestant churches push at 
each other, the schools saying the ‘sects’ are "divisive and 
coercive in their pressures on the schools, some churches insist- 
ing the schools should give ‘religion a place. 


Sometimes public schools and Protestant churches support 
each other, and mutually agree to build a "wall" between their 
supposedly separate activities and purposes—a wall crossed 
only by certain common "values." 


A minister of education writes in this issue a sympathetic 
treatment of the pressures and attitudes, and the failures to 
understand themselves and each other, in both school and 
church. 


The Reverend Robert Lynn interviewed public educators, 
worked systematically through public education literature, and 
reviewed his own training in school and church, in preparation 
for this article. 


This is more than a discussion of the current controversies 
over "religion in education"; it is an attempt to understand the 
outlook—the "religious" assumptions—of this important institu- 
tion in our society—the. public school. 


